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December 27, 1961 


MEMORANDUM TO: 


The Secretary of State 
'The Secretary of Defense 


FROM: Jeffrey C. Kitchen: Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Politico-Military Affairs, Department of State 

SUBJECT: Country Annexes to Rej?prt of _ the Military 
As_sistance Steerin g Group 


The enclosed papers are forwarded to provide detail on 
considerations- taken into account in formulating the recommenda- 
tions made in the country sections of the Steering Group Report. 

The procedure followed by the Group was to hold a hearing 
on each country. Representatives of State Department regional 
bureaus, AID regional counterparts, the Joint Staff and ISA, 
and the Budget Ikireau set forth fundamental historical facts, 
estimates of the present situation, and critical factors 
affecting future U.S. relations with each country including 
the requirement for military and economic assistance. The 
country papers Were developed following these hearings. 
Establishment of a standard format was deliberately avoided; 
the writing taking the form of an adversary proceeding with 
advocates for opposing positions presenting their maximum 
cases. In each paper the defense of the existing 1962-67 field 
plan or suggested minimal change is presented first followed by 
a proposed alternative plan analyzing the changing nature of the 
security threat and usually calling for a sharper shift in 
emphasis from military to economic forms of aid. 
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n. JY f- ";' ~ ';".-. ."' • '■ '/' ~j TURKEY MM^ • ^/f -v5"7 / 

f ** *~\ KEY ELEMENTS OF THE SITUATION 

a. U. S. Goals in Turkey are to continue Turkey's orien- 
tation toward the U. S. and its strong support for U. S. and 
NATO objectives, including keeping the Middle East free from 
direct Sino-Soviet penetration. Military goals include the 
continued development of efficient Turkish military forces 
capable of maintaining internal security, resisting Communist 
invasion or subversion, and performing assigned NATO and CENTO 
^ missions in limited or general war. Within this framework of 

('"* security, the U. S." strives to assist Turkey to achieve a 

rapid economic growth which will reduce the need for external 
economic and military assistance, increase the standard of 
living of its population and encourage political stability. 

An important U. S. goal is to maintain the strategic ad- 
vantage vie realize from the Turkish defense effort which plays 
* a' vital role in implementing a forward strategy by: "(a) hold- 
ing the furthest forward position opposite the Soviet Bloc, 
and (b) providing bases for U. S. and NATO contingency use. 
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b. Nature of the Threat . Turkey, by virtue of her stra- 
tegic location astride the Dardanelles and common border with 
Russia and Bulgaria, faces a serious direct military threat. 
The USSR is continuing to apply pressure on Turkey to withdraw 
from NATO and CENTO or be destroyed in any East-West conflict, 
and are offering inducements in the form of economic aid to 
help achieve their goals. Turkey is subject to the same'gen- 
era! war threat as are the other NATO members under the collec- 
tive security concepts of NATO, with the added threat that 
Turkey is the only NATO country, except for Norway, having a 
common frontier with Russia. 

Political instability is a real threat to U. S. interest 
in Turkey .y, 


I 


J If the poli- 


tical system organized under the new constitution does not 
succeed, the military might again intervene forcefully with the 
consequent risk of revolution and dictatorship. There is the. 
possibility that Turkey may dissolve its ties with the West and 
drift toward neutralism should the Turks decide that the West 
lacked -the will or strength to come- to -its a id -effectively. JLn ... 
the event;' of .aggression by the Communist Bloc or that the West 
is riot meeting Turkey's justified requirements for economic aid. 

c. t Evaluation of 


I 
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c. Evaluation of Military Forces to Meet the Threat . 
Turkey provides a force of 350,000 me r| 

• J\ The Armed Forces can cope with in- 

ternai* security,, Against any of her neighbors, except Russia, 
Turkish forces can defend her area. If such an attack received 
Soviet support, Turkey alone could defend herself and the 
' Straits for a limited time only. The Turkish Army now has es- 
sentially World War II equipment and capability, supported by 
some advanced weapons. The Navy has a destroyer and submarine 
force in an acceptable state of readiness, and a significant 
mine warfare capability. The Air Force has progressed to an 

all-jet tactical Air Force which has a conventional weapon 

•o 
capability. 

The Turkish Forces are handicapped by personnel inadequa- 
cies. Almost all units are underatrength, and half of the con- 
scripts are illiterate. Other weaknesses are the shortage of 
nuclear firepower, lack of air defense, limited mobility, com- 
munication deficiencies, obsolescent aircraft, obsolete ships, 
and deficiencies in logistics,. war_ reserve, equipment and ammu- 
nition. -By all standards the forces fall short of meeting NATO 
requirements. 

The military 


The military assistance plan for FY 1962-67 is based upon 
the minimum Turkish Armed Forces compatible with U. S. inter- 
ests. This six-year basic plan will provide MAP support at 
about $187 million annual delivery level and will improve the 
Turkish Armed Forces so that they may continue to act as a de- 
terrent to direct aggression. The principal objectives of 
this plan will improve the firepower, air defense, mobility, 
communications and logistical support for the Army. Initial 
equipping will be completed foiflj Kl-Day Divisions combat 
and logistic elements. Nornal force maintenance will be con- 
tinued. The offensive capabilities of the Navy will be im- 
proved by modernization of]T "jsubmarines, overhaul of an ad- 
ditional/^ Tpubmarines and delivery ofP jlnotor torpedo boats. 
Introduction of one squadron of helicopters, fifteen patrol 
craft and replacement of four destroyers will markedly improve 
the ASW capability. Mine warfare and amphibious lift capability 
will bB improved by delivery of nineteen mine warfare vessels 
and nine amphibious crafts. Modernization offr (obsolescent 
airdraft squadrons with F-10^ aircraft will improve the combat 
capability of the tactical and air defense squadrons. 

The first increment of the IRBM (Jupiter) Squadron was 
funded in FY i960. All items required to place the IRBM Squad- 
ron in operation are included In the basic" FY I962-67 "plan at 
an estimated cost of $118. The total MAP cost of the Jupiter 

program 
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program is $208 million through 1967^ Construction and train- 
ing are on schedule. The IRBM Squadron is scheduled to become 
operational in March 1962, using USAP personnel. The Turkish 
Air Force is scheduled to assume operational responsibility, 
except for warhead custody, by February 196^. 

d. Modern Weapons . . At the present time the Turkish forces 
have/f _itttike battalions;!! ^Honest John battalions,^ "V8" 
Howitzer atomic capable batteries li [Nuclear Strike (Jupiter) 
IRBM squadron, andr Vpquadrons of dual-capability F-100 
aircraft, fT ^ 

\ The FY 62-67 plan will provide the following addi- 

tional moder^ weapons which the Turkish Armed Forces have the 
capability to absorb and utilize* 

" Howitzer atomic batteries 
SM Honest John batteries 
84F Tactical Fighter squadron 
-104G squadron modernization .replace- 
ments having potential dual "capability . 

... FIELD PLAN AND DISCUSSION V 

Ambassador Hare has submitted 'a detailed basic assessment 
of our aid program to Turkey which fully documents the need to 
continue our military assistance program at approximately pre- 
vailing levels. This recommended course of action is continu- 
ance of a substantial program for military aid at about the 
level of $187 million a year. 

Ambassador 
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Ambassador T. K. Finletter and General C. D. Palmer have 
Indicated the far-reaching adverse effects on NATO of a reduc- 
tion in military assistance for Turkey. 

Although it may be desirable to increase our economic aid 
to Turkey, to achieve U.S. goals, this should not be done at 
the expense of MAP. The validity and feasibility of fulfill- 
ing military requirements to achieve NATO goals for Turkey 
should be determined on its own merits. Military assistance 
to Turkey represents— not prestige, area relations, or a 
/-> plate-glass defense establishment, but a genuine contribution 
( in terms of geography, policy and forces in being with the spe- 
cific mission of direct combat if necessary with the Soviets. 
We find in Turkey a resoluteness to stand up to the Soviets. 
The military have competence and motivation and have fulfilled 
their pledge to hold elections and return the government to 
democratic civilian control. We have received good security 
value for our Turkish MAP dollars. 

There are certain economic contributions represented by the 
Turkish military defense establishment which mitigate the eco- 
nomic drain: .„ 

(a)//Jwere it^not forMAP^ maintenance of any^ force ap- 
proximating the present military establishment would absorb far 


more of Turkey's GNF 

"^ ~ '' (b) Most of 
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(b) Most of the foreign exchange coats for the Turkish 
Defense establishment are paid for by MAP. 

(c) Part of Turkey 1 8 military budget represents wages 
and salaries for untrained manpower which would not be absorbed 
into the economy in view of serious unemployment. 

(d) Training provided to non-career personnel can be 
utilized when. they return to civilian life. 

(e) The Turkish military contribute, through various 
civic action programs, assistance in education, conservation, 
and other development projects. 

The military, political, and economic consequences of pro- 
viding military assistance at the $187 million annual delivery 
level as currently proposed in the FY 1962-67 military assist- 
ance plan must be compared with, those of the alternative plan 
II (submitted for fiefd consideration as part of this MAP study) 
based. on annual MAP support at the $125 million annual delivery 
level. This alternative plan was based on a 25# reduction in 
combat units from the forces currently MAP supported, elimina- 
tion of supporting assistance after, FY 1967 and maintenance of 
manning levels at 85^ of authorized strength. I 


i 
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. CONSEQUENCES 

a. Military . The alternative plan would result in a 
qualitative and quantitative deterioration in combat capability 
with a decreased ability to withstand major aggression. Effec- 
tiveness of the Turkish Navy could be expected to reach 70# of 
that attainable under current force objectives. Maintenance of 
the reduced force, but little force improvement, could be accom- 
plished in the Air Force . fj ' 
i *-.•■.. 

I . . ' 

I .1 However, due to firm U. S. commitments this 

item would have to be restored and a corresponding cut of $118 
million takejV elsewhere from the program. Force maintenance of ( 
the Turkish Armed Forces could be accomplished, but funds would 
not be available for any significant force improvement. In- 
creased obsolescence also would contribute to a commensurate 
deterioration of combat effectiveness. 

The basic FY 62-67 pl&n is considered to be the optimum 
balance of forces that should be supported by the uY S. to ef- 
fectively carry out the missions of the Turkish Army without 
requiring immediate assistance from the U. S. or NATO. The 
plan provides -an austere naval force having an acceptable degree 
of capability to carry out required missions. The Air Force 
provided is the best mix of types and missions on an austere 

basis..-.- 
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basis. High costs in early planning years are caused by the 
IRBM program and the necessity of replacing the F-S^G with the 
F-104G as soon as possible, 

b ' Political . The immediate Turkish reaction to a reduc- 
tion to the aid level contemplated in the alternative plan 
would probably be an increase in efforts for the reduction or 
removal of existing U. S. privileges and facilities. It might 
also be reflected in a less cooperative attitude toward the 
United States in other ways but Turkey would remain a member 
f-*. of the Western anti-Soviet Bloc. Over the longer term if the 

( \ Turks saw their forces as sliding into obsolescehce, they 

might well maneuver toward neutralism. Assurances of the as- 
signment of U. S. forces to assist Turkey in the event of 

attack would not be satisfactory to the Turks as a substitute 

•o 

for forces under their own control. Even the implementation 
of the basic FY 62-67 plan would produce some disappointment 
* \ on the part of Turkey since it does not provide for. .the , intro- 
duction of new advanced weapons t6 the extent desired. 

c. Economic . The discontinuance of supporting assistance 
in FY 63, as proposed, could have a deleterious effect of the 
Turkish economy. The main concern would be the inadequacy_of _. 
local Currency resources for the military (MOD) budget. At 
present the Turkish Government relies on about one billion lira 
( ($110 million) 
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($110 million) annually of aid-generated local currency to sup- 
port its, local budget. Half of this amount ($56: million) is 
allocated to the military budget to cover the shortfall in 
Turkish revenues. The Turkish military budget is estimated as 
rising from £.1 billion lira ($233 million) in FY 62 to 2.2 
billion lira ($2*i4 million) in FY 67. The ability of the 
Government of Turkey to support domestic cost of its military 
establishment in the future will depend on the economic growth 
rate and external economic aid provided either as grant aids 
or loans. Elimination of aid-generated local currency support 
after FY 62 as indicated in the alternative plan is likely to 
create a budgetary crisis regardless of planned levels of Turk- 
ish Armed Forces. 
- - CONCLUSIONS 

a. Immediate, complete adoption of the alternative plan 
would result.in a qualitative and quantitative deterioration in 
combat capability of the Turkish forces to resist major aggree-- 
sion> Termination of supporting assistance after FY 1962 would 
require compensating replacement of grant aid by loans. Since 
theF • - "--••j the reduction 

in financial support for other forces is greater than otherwise 
visualized... 

b. The basic 
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b. The basic FY' 62,-67 plan is compatible with U. S. inter- 
ests and would provide forces capable of (1) maintaining in- 
ternal security, (2) meeting a limited aggression, and (3) de- 
laying a major Soviet attack until Western help can be effective. 

c. Turkey is capable of assimilating the modern weapons 
currently planned, but introduction of additional sophisticated 
weapons beyond those currently planned should be phased to co- 
incide with country capability to utilize efficiently. 

d. Turkey's defense effort is essential to NATO and to the 
collective security of the Free World. Any reductions in the 
strength level of the Turkish Armed Forces would constitute a 
degradation of the over-all collective military effectiveness 
and defensive capability of the Free World. 

e. Given its chronic balance of payments deficit and the 
need for time to prepare a rational, systematic program for de- 
velopment, Turkey will require supporting grants for some time. 

\ RECOMMENDATIONS " ;"".." "' * " " ~ "" ~ 
It is recommended that: 

a. In light of the currently unfavorable international 
situation, no reductions in military assistance be made for 
Turkey.. 

b. Supporting Assistance funds should not be eliminated 
after FY I963, but rather reduced on a basis phased with the 

Turkish 


( 
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Turkish capability to absorb the cost throughout the planning 
period. - 

c. The basic FY 1962-67 military assistance plan with some 
minor adjustments be approved as basic guidance in the prepara- 
tion of Military Assistance Plans. 
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II. Alternative Plan 

SUjMRY. Ab In Greece, the overall thrust of our aid effort should be 
directed more than at present toward the internal problems which constitute the 
most likely future threats to U.S.. interests in Turkey. To achieve this, we 
should gradually reduce MAP to around $125 million annually, while increasing our 
contribution to economic growth and development; This MAP level, together with 
the NATO umbrella, should still provide an acceptable deterrent to Bloc aggression. 

RATIONALE FOR THE SHUT IN EMPHASIS . U. S. aid to Turkey has been aimed 
primarily at building strong local defenses against Communist aggression, and main- 
taining an adequate economic base to make this possible. MAP has been keyed to a 
waxU concept which requires as great a military effort from underdeveloped Turkey 
as from the most advanced Western nations. On this basis, we* have built up and 

( 

are now planning to substantially modernize major land, sea and air forces for 
NATO defense- of over three billion dollars total U« S. grants and loans, about 
two-thirds .have been for military assistance. 

Even with all the aid given, and that which is planned for the next 
five yea^ Turkish forces will still fpll short of NATO military goaxs, at least 
in effectiveness ♦ .Indeed we have long accepted a major shortfall in Turkish readi- 
ness because the primary deterrent to Bloc attack remains the NATO umbrella. 
Although Turkish capacity to meet the initial thrust of a Communist attack might 
be reduced by a lower level of MAP assistance, the fact remains that the ultimate 
fate of Turkey would be settled by the 6utcome of the broader conflict, largely on 
other battlefields. Moreover, the likelihood of Bloc local attack on Turkey alone 
is remote. 

In any 
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fca any event, the military threat to Turkey, seems far less acute than 
the problems created for 0. S. and HATO Interests by internal political develop- 
ments, economic stagnation, low standards of living, and severely Ignited oppor- 
tunities ::f or constructive employment of popular energies. £J 

| The 
effectiveness of this and future governments in molding a cohesive political 
communis Vill depend heavily on its ability to rind solutions to pressing 
'econdfclfc *rtfblemA, centering around the need for accelerated development . 

,., s We can best respond to these prfcnary internal threats by helping Turkey 
p; to develop its ovn 'internal strength as a nation. U. B, and NATO Interests would 
be better served in the l<?60s by concentrating on building such strength, which 
vould inter alia eventually make Turkey better able to make a substantial military 
contribution' from its own expanded resources. 

: >■■ -Turkey^ Five Year Development Plan, to begto in 1963, aims at a 7 P« 
cent rate of growth in GNP. With a 3 per cent rate of population growth, this 
voiOd result to an annual increase of ^ ^r c^ 

this rate -of growth, per capita income would only reach about. $250 'by-^? ±n con- 
stant prices. Foreign resource requirements for the Five Year Plan have been 
estir^ted at about $12 billion, of :*hich approximately $600-$6i>0 million, or 
il20-*136 million per year would have to be furnished by the uV S.~ the rest : 
woulk come : 'froa-IEaD.loans and OECD a^istance. A shift of some $60 million a 
year from MAP to the economic sector, if feasible, would go a long way toward 
\ . meeting this -requirement, At present, *>r example, Turkey is not scheduled to get 

any djevelopnentc loans in FY 1962* ^ . *•-" • - 

HmJCATIOHS 
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'^i IMPLICATIONS FCR MAP . Thus we should divert some of the resources now 
planned for military "build-up in Turkey into a major attack on the' serious Internal 
problems centering around the lack of adequate economic progress. Cutting the ; 
present £ive-year MAP plan projection to a total of $750 million 1962-67 would 
permit such diversion, while still alloving some modernization. The cut could 
he accomplished hy a more stretched-out and selective provision of high-performance 
Jet aircraft, major combat ships, tanks, long-range artillery, armored personnel 
carriers, etc. Turkey's lack of akilled manpower makes it doubtful that it could 
absorb the amount of advanced equipment proposed in the five-year plan. Budget 
support would be eliminated, but other forms of assistance should be provided to 

(^ compensate for Turkish Inability to meet both defense and development budget re- 

V qulrements. 

■ ;*$$% WHAT ARE THE RISKSt Reduction in MAP would Involve a marginal Increase 
In the risk of aggression. However, the primary deterrents— the NATO* and U. S. 
commitments to defend Turkey, and the threat of general var arising from such a 
conflict— to uld remain In being* Thus such a reduction would not" seem to pose an 
unacceptable military risk. • lii any event, these military risks must" be 'Judged 


against the more unmanageable risks of continuing to invest heavil^ iiFiFmarginal" 
portion of the total NATO deterrent against the least likely threat, at the expense 
of the crucial effort to deal with serious internal problems. Turkish resources, 
P3.UB 3-lkely U. S* aid resources wlj^. n£t "ne 'sufficient tp'jpeet botfc economic and 
military needs. If we must made a choice among competing options, greater emphasis 
on divelopnent aid at the expense of MAP makes the most sense. 

A<&- IROBIEMS OF TURNAROUND . The alternative MAP proposal will be difficult 
to sell politically to Turkey. The Turks will be reluctant to accept a reduction 

• of «ilitary aid 


of military aid or local military effort. She general emphasis on NATO build-up 
to meet the Berlin crisis adds to the. difficulty of moving promptly in the opposite 
direction in Turkey, and will require. H gradual tanrnarsnind, '. 

- . .#;> J J^eYer'/: the grtirnmsnij. ' tftiich h^.fos/le tmpsta^fcial economic asveU as 
military aid ,rcquest5> cu«t f Ifc&e yp to « choice of priorities. The 

fact thajt the top leadership js-. military will not necessarily result in assignment 
of hijgher gr^prity to military oyer e^Gnccj^a^/ vhen thei^t^s^uxes to produce 
resets iatae ec^ 

total >id j&&^ j&qSl «£t *JK?44£ ^em&ejfrim &'%9 the pro and U. S. support 
vhlchjteke^j^li'c^^ %qt \enj(?3y f - &ach a package v*?uld include substantially 

*^*^$*^ -' 

commitment if possibleV $0 jg>^ : "^ 

. .^fV:..!She ehaftge* in KATO ^J^ivs^'to po^ alternative 

- .aggrqEUjh ffcou^dnot &e tt^ dlffl^u|t t£ a^e^'fcince NATO annual reviews for 
seyera?. yeaa?s_ bayje chrcxn.icled.tlwi shortages of manpower and skills as veil as 
e^ui^ne^ ia !^key : ^ 

^ " >%k The ability "<j£ ^r^y/io' «^>3^b **r»aarees diverted from MAP will depend 
largely an the soundness of the £fcy* .-tea$ i)e^it^heiit Flan i^:th^ implementing 
activities, Ehile real pq^pb^ems exist oai'th-La ifcont/the shift of emphasis within 
the V. S. e£d -.$acka£e can Ve used as leverage ia Oixecting increased Turkish atten- 
tion to the p^bdems 6^ planning *^ : c*rrying, out an ^effective developaent .program* 

'^V;.^.t^ 
perlp4L .o£. severs^, year* t& avoJjgL any impression of sudden change in policy toward 
Turkey and tp ^.rinit an vrterly shift in; .the allocation of resources from :the _-_:" 
'<^vv>siV>i •■"."• defense to the 
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defense to the development effort/ sd.th-j& minimum of ahort-tera dislocationa. 

But the immediate need lft to recognize ^ftat enrrlatBlc requirements la Turkey really 

are, and to change our policy dixectloxij * bo that !?• S. programs can in fact be cv- 

oriented vithin a reasonable length ftf _time» '. 
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